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PROGRESS OF LITERATURE AMONG THE JEWS. 


‘Tue growth of literary institutions among the Jews of this country is a 
gratifving sign of the times in which we live. The Jews, bending under 
centuries of oppression, having no country they could call their home, 
were unable to devote their minds to the acquisition of intellectual 
treasures, and for self-preservation turned their thoughts to commercial 
pursuits, in order to attain a position in the world. The enemies of 
the Jews having thus deprived them of the means of intellectual pro- 
gress, made it a serious charge that they could only devote their 
energies. to the acquisition of sordid gain. But that, even in past times, 
the Jew could devote himself to learning as well as commerce, is 
a‘mitted by Da Costa, who, in his /srael and the Gentiles, speaking of 
the Jews in Spain, says:— 


The Jews not o:'y accumulated wealth with their usual diligence, 


but gradually rose to the highest civil dignity, and made great advances 
in various departments of letters. The schools of Cordova, Toledo, 
Barcelona, and Granada, were crowded with numerous disciples, who 
emulated the Arabians in keeping alive the flame of learning during the 
deep darkness of the middle ages. Whatever may be thought of their 
success in speculative philosophy, they cannot reasonably be denied to 
have contributed largely to practical and experimental science. They 
were diligent travellers in all parts of the known world, compiling 
itineraries which have proved of extensive use in later times, and bring- 
ing home hoards of foreign specimens and Oriental drugs that furnished 
important contributions te the domestic pharmacop@ia. In the practice 
of medicine, indeed, they became so expert as, in a ‘manner, to mono- 
polise that profession. They made great proficiency in mathematics, 
and particularly in astrononny ; while, in the cultivation of elegant 
letters, they revived the ancieot glories of the Hebrew muse, This was 
indeed the golden age of the modern Jewish literature. 

But better times—and, consequently, other than commercial pursuits 
—open in this happy lane to Jewish intellect; and the formation of 
literary societies among the Jews of England is a gratifying proof that 
they, relieved from the oppression of former days, are prepared to take 
their stand among the rising intellect of the land. The formation of 
the Portsmouth Hebrew Literary Society (which we, some short time 
since, announced in our columns) filled our heart with emotions of joy; 
and it is therefore with much satisfaction that we give insertion and 
prominence to the following plan of the society, which has been for- 
warded to us by an esteemed and learned correspondent, in order that 
it may be a guide to other communities who may be anxious to found 
similar institutions. He writes— 


When the plan of establishing a Hebrew Literary Society was first 
proposed in this town (Portsmouth), a committee was formed to exa- 
mine, firstly, the particular object of such society; and, secondly, which 
class of Jews was principally to be benefited by such an institution. 
These two points were solved by the following considerations :—After 
the dispersion of the Jews over the whole surface of the earth, a “ syna- 
gogue”’ was found to be the only possible means of preserving their 
nationality, and ensuring the observance of those laws which they, as 
Jews, could not dispense with. To effect this, a threefold operation 
was necessary: Ist, prayer; 2ud, study of the moral part of the sacred 
In con- 
formity with these requisites, the ancient places of worship were, fur 
the greatest part, also schools—whence, in Germany, the synagogue is 
even in the present day called ‘‘ school.” In course of time, however, 
the Jews, imitating somewhat the customs of other nations, devoted 
their synagogues solely to the worship of God and the delivery of 


sermons, whilst other places were appointed for the study of the judicial, 
historica!, and philosophical parts of the Scriptures, as are yet to be 
found in nearly all large congregations. The neglect of the study of 
the Hebrew language among the people made these colleges very soon 
only frequented by the learned, and by those who did not require to 
devote their whole day to provide the means of subsistence; and the 
other part of the community entirely lacked any opportunity of gaining 
information on the Jewish religion and literature. This deficiency, 
which is not removed by the delivery of sermons—which are generally 
confined to moral philosophy—claims, therefore, the serious considera- 
tion of every congregxtion; and its removal should be the object of a 
Hebrew Literary Society. 

Under these considerations, a plan was proposed and carried out by 
the committee, which, though it has only been in operation five months, 
promises to be very successful. We subjoin a short outliae: — 


SUBSCRIPTION. 

Considering that such a society should be accessible to ail classes, 
the terms of subscription must be such as are within the reach of every 
member of a community, and have therefore been limited to sixpence 
per month; every member having, at the same time, the privilege of 
introducing a lady to the lectures without extra charge. There being, 
however, yet a class of individuals who cannot afford this trifliag sam— 
viz., those who are supported by the charitable contributions of the 
community — these, therefore, have been allowed to enjoy cratuitously 
all the advantages connected with the society, on application to the 
committee. It has been considered injudicious to make a distinction 
between those who only pay their monthly sixpence, and those who can 
afford to pay and do pay more, by giving them the usual name of 
‘‘ honorary members,” as any such arrangement would have a detri- 
mental influence on that feeling of comfort which every Jew in humble 
condition should enjoy when he contributes his mite to his religion. 


LecTURES. 
In order to prevent unnecessary expense, an application was made te 


_ the wardens, requesting them to allow the use of the ball belonging to 


the synagogue for the delivery of lectures, which they readily granted. 
This hall is large enough to contain from 250 to 300 persons, and has 
recently been very handsomely furnished. On entering the room, 
an elegant pulpit on the opposite side, and a great: number of seats 
filling up the hall, at once characterise the ‘lecture-room;” a long 
broad table, covered with a scarlet cloth, indicates the sanctum sanctorum 
of the committee, at each end of which the president and vice-president 
(both members of the Town Council) take their seats. At twelve 
o'clock every Saturday the ladies and gentlemen direct their steps 
towards this hall, which they hope to leave with more knowledge than 
they possessed on entering it. In reference to the mode of lecturing. 
the Chief Rabbi was consulted; and, on his recommendation, the lec- 
tures consist of an explanation of the Scriptures, beginning at Genesis 
and proceeding in regular order; after which a discussion takes place 
in reference to those points which the lecturer left untouched or did not 
satisfactorily explain, and to the questions addressed to him he is 
expected to give satisfactory replies, or, at least, a promise of giving 
them at a future time. Two hours generally elapse before the dissolu- 
tion of the meeting, after which the congregation enter the synagogue 
to perform M3! (afternoon) service. 

Once every month a lecture on modern Jewish literature is delivered 
before the members; and any member of the Society is at liberty to 
deliver this lecture, in consequence of which various gentlemen have 
favoured the Society with lectures on the post-biblical history of the 
Jews; on the lives of eminent Jews; on the Hebrew language, and 
other important subjects. 


LIBRARY. 

The funds of the Society are exclusively applied to the purchase of 
Hebrew books, or books treating on Jewish literature, written by Jews. 
Unfortunately there are but very few books of this kind accessible to 
the English reader; and although all the old copies of the “ Voice of 
Jacob,” ‘ Jewish Chronicle,” ete., have been carefully examined, no 
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wore than about thirty volumes could be found, including the excellent 
writings of Misses Aguilar and Moss, Dr. Raphall, Dr. Loéwe,* Dr. 
Benisch, Mr. Samuel, Mr. Lindo, ete., ete. After these had been 
purchased, the Committee endeavoured to provide the library with 
the necessary Hebrew books, in which they were materially assisted by 
a donation of one gentleman, consisting ofa great number of SCarce and 
valuable Hebrew works. It: is hoped, that very soon the library wili 
possess all the Jewish classics; and if the society continues in the same 
spirit as it has evinced till the present, there is no doubt of seeing this 
hope very soon accomplished. 

If the delivery of lectures is salutary to a proper ineulcation of 
Jewish principles, much more so is the circulation of well-written books. 
The very limited sphere in which Jewish works can be expected to 
cirenlate, causes the publishers to charge very high prices for such 
works; in consequence of which they are only accessible to the higher 
classes, who scarcely care for reading them. Hebrew Literary Societies 
are, therefore, to provide the humbler classes with these works, and, 
besides their useful influence on the spiritual condition cf a community, 
this measure prevents any attempt to kill time by frivolous or useless 
amusements, as is usually the case among those men whose association 
is principally among the uneducated. 


Reaping Room. 

All those who have studied the spiritual wants of the Jewish com. 
muuitvy must be aware that the “long Friday evenings are usually the 
source of great frivolities and injudicious pastime. It is true, no Jew 
will work, nor perform any kind of labour during the Sabbath, but there 
are imnumerable inexpressibie occupations, which cannot be forbidden 
without eliciting ridicule, and are yet the destroyers of religion. 
Those who indulge in such occupations will be but little inclined to 
take up a seriously written book, requiring some deep thought, and pass 
thus his Friday evenings in reading; a lively written work, or what Is 
renerally termed “ light reading,” can only be thought to be read on 
such evenings, and, therefore, the Committee have thought it judicious 
to open a reading room on Friday nights, which is supplied with the 
most popular periodicals; viz., Zhe Jews’ Cham- 
bers’ Piis reading room undoubtedly 
supplies another great want of this congregation, 


Chronicle. 
Journal, the local journals, etc. 


CLASSES. 
The Committee are now employed in forming a plan for opening 
gratuitous classes for instruction in the Hebrew language. As soon as 
that is established, a description thereof will appear in this journal. 


if we consider the numerous advantages which can be derived from 
the establishment of Hebrew Literary Societies for so trifling an 
expense, we cannot refrain from recommending every congregation to 
imitate the congregation of Portsmouth iu their laudable and truly 
pious ¢ forts. he M. 


HISTORY OF MUSIC .AMONG THE HEBREWS. 
(Continued Jroim puge 6.) 

Before the coming of Samuel each man followed his own inclination ; 
the knowledge of the Eternal was scarce; the Israelites had forgotten 
the law of their founder, and had learned from their neighbours—often 
their masters—corruption of manners and morals. When Samuel was 
appointed by the Lord, he saved his people, and restored them to a 
perfect belief in the God of his fathers. Wishing to prevent the pos- 
sibility of atime again coming when the knowledge of the Eterna! 
should be lost to the Israelites, he collected from Isracl young men of 
superior capacity, whom he assembled in a seminary (Navicth) in his 
dwelling at Ramah, whom he instructed in the ways of the Eternal, His 
powers, and the wonders He had shewn his people, in order that they, 
in their turn, might become the teachers of the nation. Therefore is 
Samuel, likewise, named among the proclaimers of the Eterval (Psalm 
tcix. 6), as he not only himself taught, but also provided a succession 
of teachers. After the days of Samuel, these Vebiiin, teachers or poets, 
spread throughout the land, In the days of Elisha we find associations 
of them in Gilgal, at Bethel, and at Jericho. These men considered 
themselves as Nazarites, or devoted to God; they were solitaries ; 
they separated from the rest of men; lived by themselves in Nuvioth, or 
** huts,” and abstained from all other occupation. In their dress, too, 
they differed from the rest of men—wearing a hairy mantle—as we find 
by Elijah, the Tishbite, one of the greatest ornaments of their fraternity. 
And although, in the progress of time, this institution, like every other 
of human origin degenerated, yet the first intention was most proper! 
adapted to fill the land with the knowledge and love of the Eeornal. 
Nor did it fail of its object, for many were the holy and illustrious men 
who emanated from this seminary of Samuel’s foundation; nor can we 


doubt that David, the second father of Hebrew poetry, received his 
first instruction in this school. 


TIMES OF DAVID. 


As the Eternal raised to the Israelites, in Moses, a liberator from 
the Egyptian yoke, and the founder of their religious worship and social 
institutions, so, in David, he gave them a defender of those institutions, 
a promulgator of that worship. It is a circumstance worthy of remark, 
and illustrating at once the spirit of the language of the people and of 
their institutions, that all the most illustrious men of Israel were poets ; 


* Dr. Lowe has kindly presented to the society a copy of all his works, thus 


roving practically the great interest he takes in the intellectual welfare of his 
ewish brethren. 


| and not the men alone, but the women likewise. 


— 


We have already 
mentioned Miriam and Deborah; at a much later period we find Huldah, 
the Nebiah (prophetess), and others. 

David, a poet by nature, by education, by his earliest pursuits, and 
the impression stamped on a sensitive mind by the strange vicissitudes 
of an.eventful life, found in poetry his great, his only consolation amidst 
affliction—the sincere, the only vent for his gratitude amidst prosperity. 
To his fame as a lyric poet he owed his first introduction at court. A 
lofty deed of youthful daring, inspired by that confidence in the help of 
the Deity which his acquaintance with the ancient metrical compositions 
of the Hebrews had taught him and prompted him to, introduced him to 
the admiration of his people. Envy, and the prediction that his king- 
dom was to be taken from him and given to his neighbour, who was 
better than he, led Saul on all occasions to persecute David. In vain 
the generous friendship of Jonathan interposed. Saul persevered in 
his murderous purpose, and David fled. Alone, hunted from place to 
place, in want of the common necessaries of life, nothing remained to 
him but his confidence in God, the knowledge of his rectitude, and 
ardent love of his noble science: and that science proved bis friend and 
his consoler. When he poured out the inward workings of his mind, 
firm reliance on God stood at his side, his despair was turned into 
resignation, his fears into hope; and if at times his undeserved suffer- 
ings harrowed his soul, and extorted from him complaints against his 
causeless enemies, his consolation was, that the righteous Providence 
probes the virtuous, but punishes the evil-doer. Thus he strengthened 
his heart in those admirable compositions that remain to us in the book 
o'Snan (Psalms), until the hour of his liberation from suffering and 
adversity arrived. 

in those joyless days, David cheered up his drooping spirit with the 
many pathetic prayers we find in the Psalms. [le patiently awaited 
the fulfilment of the Divine promise; and when his wishes were realised, 
and the days of grief were followed by long years of joy, his favourite 
art was cultivated with heightened pleasure and vigour; he chose it for 
his constant companion on the throne, as it had been his consoler in the 
days of trial. He instituted public prayers, and caused the glories of 
God to be chaunted by four thousand men initiated into the art, in 
songs composed by himself, in a masterly style, as monuments of the 
repeated changes he had met with in his eventful life, and of his con- 
stant adherence to the law of God, undaunted at the severe fluctuations 
of his fate. But his happiness was at its culminating height when he 
fixed the tabernacle of the Lord on the mount of Zion—the central 
point of devotion for the people of God. Louder and more joyful than 
ever were at that moment the sounds of his golden lyre; and he left to 
latest posterity, in his inspired verses, a taste of the delight which 
thrilled in his bosom when he sang Hosannah to the God of his fathers 
in the free land of israel. 

Holy Writ has recorded the festive proceedings of David when the 
ark of the covenant was removed from the house of Abinadab: ‘* And 
David, and all the house of Israel, played before the Lord on all 
inanner of instruments, made of firwood, even on harps, on psalteries, 
on timbrels, on cornets, and on cymbals” (2 Samuel vi.5). And on 
the oceasion of the transfer of the ark, three months later, from the 
house of Obed, the Edomite, it is mentioned, that ‘“* David danced 
before the Lord with all his might, and David was girded with a linen 
ephod,” and all the people (2 Samuel vi. 14); which proves how cone 
siderably the knowledge of music had been propagated among the 
children of Israe! after the davs of Samuel, since the king could avail 
himself of the skill of so many thousands for the object of this pious 
and national procession, By the sixty-eighth Psalm, in which David 
describes that solemnity, we are informed, that timbre!s were still the 
musical instrumenis played on by the Hebrew women; as, in verse 25, 
“The singers went before, the players on instruments followed after ; 
among them were the damsels playing with timbrels.”’ 

The ark of the covenant having been deposited in the selected sanc- 
tuary, the king caused the internal discipline of the tent destined for the 
worship of the Most High to be regulated in the spirit of the Mosaic 
institutions.*. Four thousand Levites assumed their functions, as 
servants to the Lord, for the purpose of praising God daily to the sound 
of musical instruments which David had chosen. They consisted of 
viols, harps, and cymbals. This choir was graced by the chief song- 
sters, men of consummate skill in music and poetry, two hundred and 
eight in number, out of whom another selection was made of twenty- 
four leaders, all of the families of Heman, Asaph, and Jeduthun; thus 
forming, in the aggregate, the most imposing orchestra which ever 
existed. 

It is demonstrated by the Talmud (Treatise }"27y), that every mem- 
ber of Israel was admissible to the choir of songsters, who blessed the 
people in Psalms, and accompanied their songs with music ; but to lay- 
men this leave was limited to the performance of music only, none 
being qualified to join in the verbal prayers pronounced by the Levites. 
Many of our Rabbies go even so far as to claim the privilege of per- 
forming on musical instruments before the assembly of the people for 
the women of Israel, granting, however, their having been excluded 
from the interior of the temple, which would lead us to suppose that a 


hall adjoining the temple had been appropriated for that purpose; and 


the advocates for this conjecture seek their vouchers in the passages we 
have already mentioned, where women shared in the public festivities, 


* In 1 Chron, xv. the three chief musicians are denominated, Heman, Asaph, and 
Ethan; whereas the seventeenth chapter mentions Heman, Asaph, and Jeduthun. 
The solution given to the question which might arise from this variation is, that 
Ethan died, perhaps after having attended on the removal of the ark, and then 


me person was 
as is found to be repeatedly the case in Scripture. 


Jeduthun was, by King David, substituted for him; or that the sa 
called by either name, 
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and sometimes even took a prominent part in them, as in the instances 
of Miriam, Deborah and Barak, the daughter of Jephthah, etc. ; they 


- moreover find a corroboration of their opinion in 1 Chronicles xxv. 5, 6, 


wherein it is said, ““ And God gave to Heman fourteen sons and three 
daughters. All these were under the hands of their father for song, in 
the House of the Lord, with cymbals, psalteries, and harps, for the 
service of the House of God.” This opinion is, however, far from 
being generally received ; and the authority of the last-mentioned verse, 
as a proof for that opinion, is even objected to on various grounds. The 
curious may consult, on this point, the writings of our blessed sages in 
Treatise }'3°Y, the works of Maimonides, the illustrations by Rabbi 


Bartanura, the ONI3N ww, and the Jewish Antiquities of Josephus, 
where they will find every desirable information respecting the place 
in which the Levites addressed their prayers to the Deity, the number 
of pupils attached to the Levites for the purpose of ministering to 
them during worship, the number of instruments appropriated for each 
festivity, and whatever is requisite for the attentive student who delights 
in the knowledge of godly things. Our chief object being to throw 
some additional light on the road leading to a perfect understanding of 
the Psalms, we must abstain from carrying our remarks to any point 
beyond our purpose. 

(To be continued.) 


‘A WORD ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 
“ The fruit falls not far from the tree.” 

Ay, from the black gibbet-tree ; and truly it may be said, “* This fruit- 
tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself upon the earth.” 
Who will be so bold as to contend that our executions maintain the law 
in its majesty? Let men ponder on these awful and abhorrent spectacles. 
Let men ponder on the tens of thousands who, to gratify an unnatural 
and unwholesome appetite, crowd greedily to view a fellow-being 
(though a criminal) strangled according to law). Where is the vast 
difference between witnessing this or any other murder? Let the inha- 
bitants of this country ask themselves, how many in those countless 
multitudes who jostle, crowd, and fight for good places to view these 
disgusting tragedies enacted on the grim scaffold-stage, are afflicted by 
these wofu! exhibitions ? 

Little penetration and hardihood, indeed, is required to discover and 
assert, ““ Few or none.” The senses teach man to avoid things hurtful 
and dangerous. Swayed by instinct, man flies from pain, physical or 
mental. How evident, then, that the multitudes who assemble before 
the gibbet, composed of members of all classes of the community, are 
attracted there to gloat on the agonised struggles of hopeless wretches 
in their awful and speedy transit from life to death! Among these seas 
of izhuman beings (mark, not the exception, but the rule), are multi 
tudes of women and children. Is the true purpose effected by these 
cruel exhibitions? Do they strike such terror into the hearts of all 


present, that the murderer's arm will be palsied when about to deal the | 


death-blow to his victim ? Does the reminiscence of the scenes about 
the giblet, and such scenes as were witnessed around the gallows-trees 
when Rush, the Mannings, and other equally interesting criminals were 
executed in the presence of admiring thousands (I speak from the 
descriptions of others, for, thank God! / never was present on such an 
oceasion), tend to effect the proposed purpose? No; the very reverse 
of that purpose is the result. We are all aware that there is, among 
ill-counselled minds, a spirit of emulation to play the hero in the lowest 
grade and darkest phase of human affairs, as much as im the most 
honorable, valorous, and elevated; and those who are placed in that 
awful position, the observed as well as the observers, partly forget its 
horrors in the boldness of the exodus from life. 

There can be no doubt that the law of capital punishment not only 
fails in its intention of deterring others from re-enacting Cain's crime, 
but actually does incalculable evil. Does it not brutalise the mob, and 
familiarise it with murder, by these awfully revolting exhibitions, and 
thereby teach to demonstration the ready transition from life to death ? 


How different are the feelings of even the most callous, “ whose hearts | 


are dry as summer's dust,” when witnessing Death claim from frail clay 
his mortal due, alike on bed of down or palict of straw? It is, to the 
credit of human nature, true, that the salt tear dims the eye of the 
harshest ruffian when witnessing chill Death claim its due in its natural 
course. If human beings knew death but from such sad scenes, how 
far more rare would murder be! How far less frequently would the 
guilty escape punishment, if that punishment were aught else than 
death! How many more crimes would be brought to light, could 
the informer give evidence and assist justice without the horrible com- 
punction of being instrumental in rendering up a fellow-being to the 
hangman's hands! How many wretches that have again been let loose 
on society would have been condemned, but for a doubt on jurors’ 
minds, that has made them pause before giving a verdict which must 
inevitably have despatched a fellow-being to— 


The undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns! 


How many innocent beings, who have been condemned by circumstan- 
tial evidence to an ignominious death, would again have been restored 
to society, when, as has frequently happened, death-bed confessions have 
revealed (but, alas! too late) that innocent blood has been shed on the 
scaffold! Rather let ten, nay, ten thousand, guilty escape, than one 
innocent unjustly perish. 


It is also, in reference to capital punishments, as true and certain as — 


that morning dawns with the rising sun, that “ the fruit falls not far 
from the gibbet-tree.” The first step in the black life of many criminals 


— 


is there taken; there, amidst the dense masses assembled, safety and 
impunity are calculated on. How many misguided ones are thereby 
allured to robbery! Success or failure in the enterprise are equally 
fatal. Should the ill-doer make clear off with his booty, lo! what 
a premium and encouragement for further attempts; if, on the other 
hand, he fail in escaping, be taken in the act, and in due course be 
committed to prison, does he, at the period of his exodus from those 
prison walls, come forth cleansed from the impurity of his soul? No; 
rather, tainted by the moral contagion with the vicious inmates of those 
pernicious walls, comes he not forth so leprosied in vice that there scarce 
remains one normal spot in his spiritual part? This is a portion of the 
seed that falls in its ripeness from the gaunt gibbet-tree. The last 
step in crime is as facile as the first; and at length the felon passes 
through all the dread gradations of crime, and, in his turn, becomes 
fitting fruit to flourish on that very upas-tree from whose poison-seed 
he sprang. 

Beside all the evils that follow in the wake of these legalised murders, 
it is worthy of consideration, whether or not the dignity of the law is 
not morally rendered contemptible, by retaliating, in the plenitude of 
its power, revenge on the culprit; though it is incumbent on us to 
punish the criminal, as a duty we owe to society, firstly, by with- 
drawing from it the ill-doer, as a preventive to the perpetration of 
further outrage; and, secondly, by severe punishment, exhibiting an 
example that shall tend to deter others from pursuing a like iniquitous 
course. Dut, in our present system, do we not doubly err? firstly, by 
arrogating to ourselves the Creator's sole attribute, a power over life, 
alike in good or evil, as it is written, particularly apposite to mortal sin, 
“Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord; and also by immeasurably 


_ Inereasing, by our public exaruples. the very evil at the root of which we 
 futilely strike. It 1s an incontrovertible fact, that capital punishments 


totally fail in their purpose ; as a proof of which it has been shewn, 


that out of about 350 criminals who suffered the extreme penalty of the 
law, at least 340 had been present at some previous execution; and, 
although this is “a thrice told tale,” facts of such prodigious importance 
cannot be too frequently rehearsed, so that, sooner or later (and the 
earlier the happier), those blushing * gouts of blood’’ may cease to 
incarnadine”™ our statute-book. 


Oct. 10, 1850, Freep. BDARNeETT. 


LINES SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH OF TILE LATE 
BARONESS ROTHSCHILD. 


Moy nyse Sip 
say Sn AME. 


SP ANI OY 


Sy say Sap ony 


L. NEUMEGEN. 


[We should fee) obliged by any of our readers favouring us with a 
paraphrase of the above. Jew. Chron. | 


Raspei Simon, AND THE JeweLs.—Rabbi Simon once bought a 
camel of an Ishmaelite: his disciples took it home, and, on removi 
the saddle, discovered a band of diamonds concealed under it. ‘ Rabbi! 
Rabbi!” exclaimed they, “the blessing of God maketh rich!” inti- 
mating that it was a God-send. ‘ Take the diamonds back to the man 
of whom I purchased the animal,” said the virtuous Rabbi; ‘‘ he sold 
me a camel—not precious stones.” ‘Ihe diamonds were accordingly 
returned, to the no small surprise of the proper owner: but the Rabbi 
preserved the much more valuable jewels, Honesty and Jntegrity.— 
Medrash Debarim Rabah. 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE PEACE CONGRESS 
Held at Frank-fort-on-the-Maine, on the 20th August, 1850. 
By tue Rev. Dr. Sretn. 

Transluted from the Allegmeine Zeitung des Judenthums, by D. E. de Lara. 
How sincere, how heart-felt, are the thanks which I offer to God, the 
Only One, the Eternal Father of all mankind, for having vouchsafed to 
me the blessing-of beholding this day, when I, a believer in and teacher 
of the ancient faith—that faith which hath sown in the human mind the 


sublime idea of the oneness of the human family—which by the univer- 


sally uniting belief in one only God has established the fraternisation 
of all nations as the highest aim of our race—am permitted to lift up 


my voice in praise of peace. O were my fathers, my cruelly-persecuted } 


fathers, to rise from their graves and behold this day, this glorious day, 
when the natives of so many various countries, the professors of so 


many different religions, hold out the hand to each other, pronouncing | 


the word “ Shalom! let us make peace, extinguish hate, and establish 
love, for we are brethren,” they would—I do even as now—discern 
amidst the storms that are roaring around us the heavenly breezes from 


the Paradisaic gardens of Messianic times—those times when the strong | 


and the feeble, “ the wolf and the lamb,” shall dwell together in peace. 
Yes, brethren, because ye are men—men from fair France, from sea- 
girt Britain, from the free soil of North America—men from the four 
corners of the earth, from every spot whither the Almighty hath scat- 


tered the seed of Israel—I, too, the son of a religious community, long | 


persecuted, but which has at last obtained Right and Peace—I, too, with 
a heart overflowing with joy, hold out to you the hand of peace; and 
now that our bark, after having been tossed about so long on the stormy 
sea, hath found rest at last on the glorious Ararat of these enlightened 
times, thrice do I welcome the dove that beareth the olive-branch. 


waves of time may rage, but must break ? Their great countryman, 
Macaulay, in his excellent history, furnishes the reply, when he informs 
us, that, with all the excesses of the Tudors, they were still compelled 
to set themselves bounds, “for they had no armed force, and they were 
surrounded by an armed people.” Ask the son of France, What has, in 
his glorious country, checked the peaceful progress of internal freedom, 
till a violent stream of blood opened to it a new path ? He will tell 
you, that it was the standing army by which regal power was surrogmded 
in that country in early times. Ask, lastly, America, Who is there the 


_ guardian of domestic peace and security ¢ “ He who derives the greatest 


bencfit from their preservation—the citizen.” Thus it must be with us 


some day. 


It will certainly be attended with great difficulty to gain over the 
rulers of nations to Article 3; but we were told yesterday, by the 
highly-honoured Mr. Cobden, that public opinion, expressed by a real 
representation of the people, is a power before which the rulers must 
give way; and not only rulers, but more particularly the representatives 
of the people themselves, shall be rendered attentive to the necessity 
of the abolition of standing armies. 

Therefore, gentlemen, when you address the nations in these words, 
“ Peace at any price,” and when, in the first resolution with regard to 
the abolition of war generally, you have said nothing on the subject of 
wars carrud on in de fe ne of the soul, because it is difficult to define the 
limits of these; the nations respond to your call by exclaiming, “ away 
with standing arnmues at any price.’ Here, too, diplomatic chicaneries 
will endeavour to thwart the good intention, to nullify the principle, 
and whilst standing armics go out through one gate they will be re- 
admitted through the other. The idea must, therefore, proceed from 
our head as one, and in its fullest compass. Let us pronounce our full 
confession, that the time is not distant when the promise of the Pro- 
phets of old, ‘‘the sword shall be turned into a ploughshare,” shall be 
realized. Let us labour with a view to accelerate the period when the 
sons of the nations, instead of carrying the iron on their shoulders, 


| employ it as a tool in their labouring hands, when they will use it to 


| extract the marrow from the soil instead of destroying the marrow of 


We, the men of peace, are called “‘ Utopians;” but that should not 


terrify us, nor prevent us from persevering in the pursuit of an inspiring 
idea, and from following it up with all the energy of which our souls 
are-capable. Did the great Isaiah, and his contemporary, Micah the 
prophet, hesitate, in Asia, three thousand years since, to piant the 
sandard of everlasting peace on the spiritual heights, and that, too, in 
times when conqueror after conqueror bound the world in bloody fetters? 
And should not we gather round this standard as brethren, in these 
times, when so many circumstances combine to enable us to approach 
bearer and nearer to the goal. Yes; speedily rushes Time forward. 
The steed was too slow for Time, and he harnessed steam. Steam 
went too slow, and he impressed into his service the electric power. 
How ideas are hurrying forward! how thoughts rush on! Even thus 


will the hearis of nations rush towards each other ; Who shall prevent it? — 


Who? Standing armies ! 1 am far from wishing to despise valour, 
or to undervalue those high sentiments that swell the breast of the 
strong warrior who bravely defends light and right, land and liberty; 
but that such laurels can be gained upon the bloody battle-field, therein 
lies the danger; it ennobles that passion which changes man when in 
the midst of the strife into a creature thirsting for blood, and therefore 
this point is, of all others, the most important. Our common Germany 
will readily assent to this; for taking into consideration the present 
state of things, which was yesterday alluded to by our honoured Pre- 
sident in his introductory address, you will be well aware that at this 
moment your friendly well-meant call of ‘Peace! Peace!’ will not 
readily be re-echoed from the German hills ; but that, on the contrary, 
it will be met with murmurs in some quarters, with the bitter smile of 
despair in others. But, though Germany may have at present no ear 
for your call, no eye for the ideal so joyfully greeted at other times, 
rest assured that it will not continue to withdraw itself from your en- 
deavours, Goon strengthening your great work by enlightening the 
nations of the world on their own strength, their power, and their 
claims ; by preventing wars being carried on to promote the insidious 
views of the few, but rendering impossible when the nations shall 
better understand the interests by which all ought to be united; and 
Germany, whose abundant harvests have so often been trampled down 
by the war-horse—Germany, which has always been the unhappy arena 
in which the armies of Europe have decided their bloody quarrels— 
Germany will assent and approve. Let the nations be made aware, 
through you, that they themselves are held in subjection by standing 
armies, that they themselves draw the sword against their own freedom, 
and not only Germany, but Europe, whose trunk, grown old, is sapped 
by that parasitic plant, will assent and approve. For nations that arm 
themselves against themselves are like a man who clenches his 
fist against his own image in a mirror. The man in the mirror clenches 
his fist in return. The man before the mirror gets angry, and strikes 
the man in the glass, Whom does he strike ? Whom does he wound ? 
Himself! The bystanders laugh, and the mirror is shattered. The 
mirror is the happiness of nations; the bystanders are those who can 
laugh at the miseries that afflict nations ; the foolish man is the people 
that raves, and fights against, and inflicts the miseries on itself. 

Hence, Gentlemen, standing armies are as dangerous to internal 
freedom as to external peace. Ask our brethren from England, What 
secured to them their great charter of liberty in insecure times, so that 
their liberty stands firm upon an immoveable rock, against which the 


the people; when they will no more send it forth as a be. st of prey to 
devour men, but to bring forth bread out of the carth,to comfort human 
hearts. And is the soil of Europe not sufficient to occupy the millions 
of hands that would turn from destroying war to productive peace ? Is 
it not true, ye sons of America, who have already given shelter to so 
many of my persecuted countrymen, freedom to so many of my enslaved 
fellow-believers 2? Is it not true that in your glorious country there is 
room, extensive room, to obtain, with the arms of Peace, the blessings 
of God from the soil ? 

And our warriors? Let us hope in God that they too will soon be 
penetrated with this great truth; that they too will distinguish the real 
path of duty, and that that duty in the cause of peace is holier than in 
that of war. 

And our governments? To them Isaiah would, in our time, address 
himself in a somewhat different figure of speech. He would say, 
instead of forging the iron into swords, 

lorge the iron that severed the nations so long, 
Into paths which bring union peaceful and strong. 

Yes, Gentlemen, whenever | behold a locomotive engine rushing 
along with the speed of the wind, with its column of cloud by day and 
its column of fire by night, I rejoice whilst I tremble at the thought 
of that miraculous column of clond and of fire which went before the 
freed people of Israel into the land of promise. Our ancient teachers 
say, that that column gave way to no obstacle : mountains were levelled 
before it, hills were dispersed like dust.- Even thus will be our journey 
into the land of the promised universal peace. God goeth before us, 
and every obstacle must disappear. And never do 1 behold those won- 
derful wires, that carry upon their wings the words of men with the 
rapidity of thought, without a feeling of rapture at the reflection, that 
an electric current is passing through the hearts of men; that we are 
placed within the magic cirele of love, which conveys from man to man, 
from nation to nation, the vibrating motion of its presence. It is, how- 
ever, the spirit of the times that carries every thought with the rapidity 
of lightning through the world. To this spirit of the times—one of God’s 
messengers— may be applied the saying that was applied to one of the 
liberators of America— 

‘pu colo n, sceptrum tyrannis, 
(He snatched the lightning from heaven, the sceptre from tyrants). 


LeEoroLD Srein. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—Your kind endeavours to explain to me a passage in the 77%, 
entitles you to my thanks; but considering the very high opinion I 
always held, and still hold, of your erudition, I must admit, that I 
expected from you a more philosophical elucidation. You tell me that 
the difference is onLY ONE. I know of no rule in arithmetic which 
admits of the word “only” as a palliation for a false addition. I grant 


that you may, in the D™yDA Sy3, shew many instances where the 
difference of one” is disregarded; but I maintain (though I have not 
the work to refer to) that if you were to bestow the labour necessary 
on the subject, you might, with your learning, rather explain the cause 
of such discordancies, than content yourself with supposing that “ gene- 
rally” the Rabbies consider the number “one” as too insignificant in 
their calculations, That there is a method of explaining these discre- 
pances appears to me not at all impossible, though my comparative 
ignorance of the kindred dialects renders my putting such a method 
into practice impracticable. By way of example, I will give you an 
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instance ; supposing the word in question to be the Hebrew term }O? | 


and I am informed that a certain Rabbi, in his Cabalistical calculations 
sees therein the number 98. This Rabbi may have been a Euclid (the 
word *‘ only,” in numbers, would set his teeth on edge); shall I say that: 
he considered the number “ one” too insignificant? Certainly not; I 
would rather say, that this learned man originally spoke in a kindred 
dialect, and that in place of using the Hebrew 7? he made use of the 
Chaldee term 839%, which would at once put an end to the difficulty. 
In our case your explanation is objectionable, secing that the sentence 
is allegorically supposed to have been spoken by the Almighty; and 
though a disregard of “‘ only one” might be excusable in the mouth of a 
drowsy Rabbi, in the mouth of a God (to say the least of it) it would be 
somewhat undignified. To prove your theory you say, that ‘‘ Scripture 
says, ‘ Forty stripes he may give him,’ and yet the Rabbins traditionally 
reduce it to thirty-nine.” If therefrom you mean to prove the Rab- 
binical disregard to the number “ one,”’ you un‘ntentionally do them a 
gross injustice (excuse the expression). According to the doctrine of 
Moses, the man who receives more than forty stripes becomes “ rile” in 
the sight of his fellow-men ; ‘ one” blow more would degrade him #re- 
parably. Now the Rabbies knew that an ececutioner might carelessly 
disregard the number * one,” and by mistake inflict one more than forty ; 
to avoid such a misfortune they have very wisely established the usage 
of inflicting thirty-nine, so that an additional blow might not 
render the criminal ever after “ vile;” and to show a Biblical authority 
they say, it is written, PAN (lest thy brother become viLe 
in thy sight). The numerical value of the letters which compose the 
Hebrew term PAX (thy brother) is thirty-nine; i e., so long as he has 
not received more than thirty-nine stripes he is still worthy of being 
considered thy brother (see mipon 

Hoping, Mr. Editor, that according to your strict sense of impar- 
tiality you will admit this slight vindication of Rabbinical authority, 
though it may not entirely agree with your ideas on the subject. 

[ remain, with great respect, yours faithfully, 
Hertz Ben PINCHAS. 

[My esteemed friend H. B. P.. has misunderstood me, and J have 
only to explain to him, that in all the numerical ¢ culations of the 734 
and Medrash, the rule is oy: i. e., the word itself is included in 
the number to make up the ove. Thus the numerical value of ADI is 
seventy-four, and the whole word reckons for ene, making altogether 
seventy-five. This I meant by the one being disregarded. I could 
bring hundreds of instances where one ix disregarded to make a round 
number; but as to the calculatiou 95:37 DY, it is so general, that [ did 
not consider it required further explanation. —M. H. B.) 

To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 

Sir,—It cannot, | think, be otherwise than gratifying to every 
member of the Jewish community to sce the only newspaper we possess 
enlarged in size, and taking a higher position amongst its contemporaries 
of the press. To myself it is particularly so, as through it [ discern 
the probability of your able advocacy of liberal views and necessary 
reforms, both in our own internal affairs and in those of the nation, 
being more widely disseminated, and, of course, more extensively 
useful. , 

The majority of the Jews are, from their very nature, lable to 
advocate ultra-conservatism. The great antiquity of their religion and 
language, the length of time which has elapsed since any change was 
effected in the form of their worship or the ceremonies connected there- 
with, the very steadfastness with which they cleave to their faith, all 
incline to thisend. It is, therefore, of vast importance that the Jewish 
press should be conducted by one who, at the same time that he runs 
not into extremes, yet, on every requisite occasion, lifts up his voice in 
favour of toleration and reform, progress and enlightenment. 

The Jewish’ Chronicle forms almost the sole connecting link be- 
tween the Jews in the different towns of this empire. Having no 
works bearing upon their present position as Jews, which all could read ; 
no college where their young men, throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, could repair for education ; no conclave where their elders 
could assemble and discuss matters of religious import ; your valuable 
paper presents weekly, to the notice of all, grievances which require 
redress, and noble actions which otherwise would not transpire, holds 
forth an arena for biblical discussion, and a refuge where less favoured 
correspondents can apply for information and imstraction. 

It is for these reasons, that I have now intruded upon you with my 
congratulations on the alteration which you have just made in your 
excellent paper; and | sincerely trust that should you next MIU YN 
review the year then ending, you will, amongst other causes for felici- 
tation, be enabled to note the great success of the Jewish Chronicle in 
its enlarged form. I remain, yours, etc. 

Liverpool, 13th October, 1850. SeELRAHC. 


LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF GHOSTS, 
Explained on Physiological Data, 


On Tuesday, October 8th, Mr. Levison delivered his first lecture on 
the above subject to a very numerous audience, at the Royal Brighton 
Literary and Scientific Institution, Albion Rooms. Mr. Levison gave a 
short outline of the source from whence, in all ages, the first notions of 
ghosts originated: that the mysteriousness of death affected the sentiment 
of marvellousness, and induced the various manifestations of the superna- 
tural, modified by the relative ignorance or intelligence of a people. After 
alluding to the physiological views he advocated in his lecture on the phi- 


losophy of dreams, he entered into some general and special data of the 
condition of the brain and nervous system in the state of ghost-seeing ; 
explained the predisposing causes for the abnormal state of the mental 
faculties, by showing the action of various alcoholic stimuli and narcotic 
poisons, etc. He then cited some curious instances of spectre-secing 
under the delirium of fever, and the illusions produced when the brain 
was over-active from too long vigilance and over-study—a condition 
which prevented perfect and sound sleep—some of the mental faculties 
becoming exhausted and torpid, whilst others were over-active, and 
occasioned many crude conceptions and visions from the partial con- 
sciousness. Mr. Levison then alluded to the state of mind called 
reverie, in which there existed a state of complete abstracton, and the 
individual seemed unconscious of things in the outer world; then the 
brain was in a waking-dreaming state, reproducing scenes and con- 
versations with magical vividness. 

Mr. Levison subsequently explained the condition of brain which 
gave another kind of intensity of thought, and that exalted action of 
the mental powers which, whether inducing elevated or guilty emotions, 
were the all-absorbing ideas of the individual thus affected. In illustra- 
tion of this, he cited among other things, the “ dagger scene” in 
Macheth, and eulogised the great poct for the truth of this sonnd phy- 
sidlogical sketch. But he observed that the Bard of Avon sacrificed 
his own clear and philosophical views in some of his other dramas to 
the superstition of the age, and gave the scene in Richard the Third, 
when that guilty monarch was troubled in his dreams on the night 
hefore the battle of Bosworth Field, in which he has a reminiscence of 
the murders he committed, but the ghosts are introduced as actually 
addressing the guilty monarch, etc. He also pointed out another incon- 
sistency in the great poet—that, in Flamlet, three respectable, educated 
gentlemen (Marcellus, Bernardo, and Horatio), not only sce the ghost 
of the murdered king, but they all describe his costume and expression 
with the accuracy of portrait painters. This anomaly, he contended, 
was at variance with all the histories of g@host-seeing, as he did not 
recollect that ever two persons saw the same vision at the same time, 
ete. He then gave an animated description of the spirit-seeing power 
of Baron Swedenborg, and Blake, the artist, as instances of purely 
mental creations. 

Mr. Levison succeeded in engaging the attention of his numerous 
auditory ; and he must have been gratified in so domg, as he had to 
treat of a class of phenomena which admitted of merely a physiologicul 
elucidation. A vote of thanks was put by the chairman, Prideaux 
Rickards, Esq., and carried unanimously. 


CONVERSION-TRADERS. 


Cease your fanatic and relentless hate, 
Restrain your passions, and your wrath abate ; 
From his pure faith no Hebrew will depart— 
A faith the pride-ef ev'ry Jewish heart; 

It has withstood the shock of ev'ry age, 

As was predicted in the sacred page. 

The (rod of Israel will lis seed sustain; 

Your loathsome bribes we scornfully disdain 


, We will unmask the base and sordid knave, 


Those heartless hypocrites who rant and rave, 
Fomenting strife, engend’ring fell discord, 
Whose guilty folly is by all abhorr'd. 

Would you impose upon our lofty race 
Erroneous doctrines, tending to abase ? 
Though tracts unnumbered issue from your hall, 
Virtue will triumph, quackery must fall. 

We will expose your treacherous deceit, 
Prostrate your tools, chicanery defeat. 

You menace, distort, basely mutilate ; 

Such narrow views have been your luring bait. 
Your subtle logic, fram‘d to falsity, 

We ever did and ever will deery. | 

The worthless wretch who was at Cambridge tried 
Was justly sentenc’d, and his face must hide. 
[t is such miscreants who forsake their God, 
Not pious Jews, who in His path have trod. 

In convert-tratlic we did ne'er engage, 

But stemm’'d the torrent of the bigot’s rage; 
And though our temples have been overthrown 
One God in spirit do we only own. 

Those heathen nations have long pass’d away 
Whose cruel mandates shed a fearful ray ; 
There empires fallen, crumbled into dust 

By Him omnipotent, supremely just ! 
Remember Titus, and Vespasian too, 
Domitian, Nero, and their blood-stain’d crew ; 
And Pharaoh's fall, with his ferocious horde, 
We will contend we are the chosen seed ; 

The great Jehovah proves our friend in need ; 
He is our Guardian, He our heavenly Guide, 
In Him alone does Israel confide, 

Why not abandon your nefarious trade; 
Why ceaseless seck the Iebrew to degrade ? 
The stigma on us by the zealot cast 
Has Hertz Ben Pinchas scattered to the blast. 
To Aim would I unfeignedly express 
My lively gratitude, my thankfulness. 
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Religion’s path with cheerfulness we tread, 
We feel resign’d, we ne'er have been misled ; 
It proves a solace, has our grief supprest, 
Inspiring love, inducing ease and rest. 
The frauds your clique incessant perpetrate 
Bespeak a rancour most insatiate. 
Your mental blindness, mercenary zeal, 
We will denounce—to common-sense appeal. 
Your piercing stings has Israel long endur'd, 
Within your dungeons are the poor immured ; 
Vain are your efforts, and must ever be, 
Your senseless crusade all alike must see. 
Justice and judgment guide us on our road, 
Whilst truth and mercy goodly seed have sow’'d ; 
This cheering thought would be for ever crush’d, 
Had we e’er madly in your meshes rush‘d, 
We look beyond the present mortal scene, 
The prospect's bright, most tranquilly serene ; 
Our faith is holy, most divinely pure, 
It has been bless’d, and lasting will endure; 
And howe’er abject be our worldly state, 
Your mindless harpies we ‘ll ne’er tolerate. 
To all mankind will we our aid extend, 
To all their wants with promptitude attend ; 
For no distinction have we ever made, 
No hostile feeling does our hearts pervade : 
We are high-minded, and could ne'er control 
The gen’rous impulse that inspires the soul. 
You style us stiffneck’d—unbetievers, too— 
But still.ovr duty to our God we do, 
Why this vile calumny? un eserv'd disgrace ? 
On our escutcheons none a blot can trace. 
Oar sow .) duties strictly we obs rve, 
And strive a name for justic to deserve ; 
No moral danger have vou then to fear, 
This must to all be manifestly clear. 
In act an deed let us CSOD rate, 
To soften Sorrow, cares alleviate: 
Let Jew and Gentile be hencetorward found 
Dispensing joy and happiness around. 
Such faithful love would be in time matur’d, 
Our humble brethren would no more be lur'd; 
We should then be unceasingly intent 
To spread enjoyment, comfort, and content ; 
No longer would the Jew be stigmatis'd, 
No longer spurn'd, unfeelingly despis’d. 
My sacden’d thoughts to brighter days now turn, 
A gleam of sunshine through the mist discern, 
For men of genius and of sterling sense 
Come boldly forward in the Jews’ defence. 
Still, unconverted, we 'll those laws obey 
That shed around us a celestial ray ; 
Glowmg with hope we shall the hour await 
Till summon’d where all troubles dissipate, 
\\ here streams of bliss will everlasting flow, 
Unmix’d with anguish, or with human woe. 


Dalston, 5611. 


C. Linpo. 


FOUR ACADEMIC PRIZES GAINED BY—A JEW. 
We take the following gratifying extract from the report of the 
Manchester Courier of the 12th inst. Onur joy at the triumph of Jewish 
talent would have been complete had the noble chairman publicly 
announced that the recipient of the prizes was a Jew: — 

“MANCHESTER Royat Scnoot oF MepicinE AND Surcery.— 
Disrrisution oF Prizes.—The distribution of prizes to the success- 
ful competitors in the Manchester Royal School of Medicine and Sur- 
gory) Pine-street, took place on Wednesday afternoon, in the ‘Town 
Hall, King-street, under the presidency of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Ellesmere. The attendance was large, and comprised the representatives 
of many influential families of the town and neighbourhood. .. . The 
noble chairman proceeded to distribute the prizes as follows :— 

“ 1. Gold Medal for Session 1849-50, for general proficiency and 
good conduct, Mr. Henry Behrend, of Liverpool. 

“2. Mr. Turner’s Class.— Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology. — 
First Prize, Silver Medal, Henry Behrend. 


_ “3. Dr. Browne’s Class.—Principles and Practice of Medicine.— 
First Prize, Silver Medal, Henry Behrend. 


‘4. Mr. Ransome’s Class. — Surgery. — First Prize, Silver Medal, © 


Henry Behrend. 


‘In delivering the gold medal to Mr. Behrend, the noble Ear! 
remarked, ‘I hope your friends will admire the medal as much as I 
have just been admiring it; and I hope you will live long to keep it as 
a memorial of your early exertions.’ In delivering Mr. Turner's medal, 
his Lordship said,‘ 1am very sorry to give Mr. Behrend trouble— 
(laughter )—but I am obliged to call upon him again. I have to present 
you a second time with a medal, for Mr. Turner’s class of anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology; and the name of the person who gives this 
medal as his award, | am sure will be a security that it is worthi 
bestowed.’ His Lordship subsequently jocosely remarked, on the occa- 
sion of handing more prizes, ‘ Mr. Behrend, if vou are going back to 
Liverpool, take care that you are not robbed by the way; take care of 
your pockets’ (laughter). Mr. Calvert, Professor of Chemistry in the 


school, stated, that Mr. Armstrong had taken the prizes he offered in 
the most distinguished manner. Mr. Behrend, who had taken so many 
medals, he had strong hopes would attain great chemical eminence ; 
but he had not competed for the prize from a feeling of delicacy, and 
that should be mentioned (cheers). 


_ 


ROME AND JERUSALEM. 


Trex following is the description of an interview between Dr. Macgowan, 
the missionary, and Rabbi Moses Ilasan, Chief Rabbi of Rome :— 


{ found him in his library, with a number of venerable Hebrew folios 
open before him. His Jewish face and dress made me en | myself 
among my Hebrew friends in the Holy City, but a glance from the 
winlows, at the Tiber, and the ancient temple of Vesta on its banks, 
reminded me that I was in Babylon, and not in Jerusalem. 

The Rabbi received me kindly, and asked me to be seated. I re- 
mained standing, and expressed my admiration of the fine view of the 
windings of the Tiber through the city and the adjacent country. 
« Yes,” said he, rising from the table and drawing near to the window, 
‘it is, indeed, a fine view; but oftentimes, when my eyes rest upon it, 
the thought rises of the thousands of my countrymen whose blood has 
been shed within the walls of this city. Strange feelings cross my mind 
when I think I am on the very spot where those scenes took place.” 

I understood him to allude to the Hebrew captives who were exhibited 


as combatants in the amphitheatre, at the triumph of Titus after the 


conquest of Jerusalem ; aud also to the vast numbers of Jews who were 


| employed as slaves in the construction of the Colosseum, which was 


commenced by Vespasian, and terminated by Titus. At the inaugura- 
tion of that vast and magnificent monument of Roman art and Roman 
cruelty, that emperor gave a succession, for 100 days, of those iniiuman 
gladiatorial exhibitions,to which that people were so passionately addicted, 
in which the lives of more than 2,000 human beings, and of 5,000 
ferocious animals, were sacrificed for the pastime of the capital. ‘There 
can be little doubt that the greater proportion, if not all, of those vic- 
tims were of those Hebrew warriors, whose desperate valour had so 
long defended the walls of Jerusalem against the attacks of the Roman 
legions. 

It is remarkable that some of the most colossal monuments of human 
art—the Pyramids of Egypt and the Colosseum of Rome—should have 
been crected by the hands of Hebrew captives. 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATION. 
JOSEPN 8 BUYING UP THE LAND OF EcyPT ror roop.—(Gen. xlvil.) 


Tue conduct of Joseph, a> recorded in this chapter, has been the sub- 
ject. of considerable animadversion. The conditions on which he 


supplied Len al the people have heen deseritbed is hard and mereiless ; 


dnd the removal mentioned in ver. 21, as unfeeling and arbitrary. It 
has been alleged against him, that he courted the favour of the priestly 
aristocracy, not interfering with their possessions, and supplying them 
freely with corn from the public Stores, A little attention to the facts 
will relieve Joseph from all just censure on these accounts. 

l. The pr <ervation of the Corn in time of plenty lial been at 
Joseph’s own suggestion. — It was the effect of a royal edict, which he 
had counselled. The corn Was bought, no doubt, fairly from the people 
during the years of plenty: the government incurred the expense of 
storing it: to have let the people have it on any other terms than pur- 
chase, would have been injurious to them, and must have greatly 
impoverished the state. The money. the eattle, the land of the P ‘ople, 
and perhaps their personal ICES, pra sed into the hands of the 
monarch, without any complaining on their part. To himself Joseph 
secured nothing. 

2. As soon as the people could cultivate the land again, with hope 
of success, they had it back at a reasonable rent-charge; one-fifth of 
the produee only being reserved to meet all burdens whatsoever, 
whether those of the lord of the soil or those of the state. Farmers, 
generally, would not complain ii rent and all public payments out of 
the prodice of their land amounted to no more than this, — 

oe The removal spoken of in ver. ZA, Was hot a removal of the people 
from their original seats to distant places of abode. 


Ls The supposed 
Peon Wie up 


affectionate ,associations. of ilomestic CO] nex lons, and of 
tender remembrances, which has sometimes been attributed to doseph, 
is purely gratuitous. The granaries were situated in cities in different 
parts of the land, for the convenience of distributing the corn to the 
people ; and while they had to depend on this supply, it was the kind- 
est possible thing to bring them out of the country distrtcts to the 
vicinity of these granaries. They went back again aud cultivated their 
fields as soon as the pressure of the famine was past. 

4. The priests were not called upon to give up their land, and were 
supplied with corn gratuitously. ‘True. 
with the custom, probably with the law of the empire, which, from 
time immemorial, entitled priests to receive allowance of provisions 
from the government; the rent. or produee of their lands ordinarily 
being devoted to sacred purposes. The land of the priests was in truth 
theirs only in trust, to provide for the religious observances of the 
people. ‘The sacerdotal class, doubtless, was exceedingly strong and 
Joseph did not interfere with its rights or privileges. Can there ba 
any reason why he should have done so? Joseph was not the minister 
of public instruction, nor was he ecclesiastical minister: not even a 
reformer of an idolatrous religion. He had no commission of that sort. 
His was the business simply of husbanding the resources of the land, so 


But this was in harmony 


as to preserve the people from being famished; and this he did with a 
generosity, fairness, and skill, denoting what indeed had been repeatedly 
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said, that the Lord was with him. Surely it is unjust to blame him, as 
shallow thinkers often do, both on account of what he did, and of what 
he omitted. It should be remembered, also, that among the settled 
nations of the East, the king and the state have always been identified ; 
so that for the people's services to become Pharaoh's was not regarded 
as an evil. In serving the kine. a man is considered to serve the state: 
popular liberty is unknown. I[t is unreasonable, to say no worse, to 
require that Joseph, in the East. should have been so far ahead of all 
around in political sagacity, as to do his work on principles which, 
just as they may be, modern governments have scarcely recognized. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

TestimMonrav ro THe Rev. I. Leesen.—At the annual meeting of 
the congregation Shearith Israel, held at the synagogue, Charlestown, 
S. C., on Sunday, the 15th September, 1850, the following preamble 
and resolution were unanimously adopted :— 

“ Whereas it is a pleasing duty to award the meed of praise to those 
who by their actions endeavour to advance the happiness and improve 
the temporal condition of mankind, that duty becomes imperative when 
the time energy, and labours of a life-time are untiringly devoted, not 
only to the temporal, but the eternal happiness of a people. The 
ministry of the Rev. Isaac Leeser, Hazan of the Portuguese Congre- 
gation of Philadelphia, may be regarded as a truthful exemplifieation of 
the latter position. For the last twenty years he has laboured assi- 
duously in the (cause of Judaism. The able and fearless defender of 
Jewish faith ; the eloquent expounder of Jewish doctrine; the leading 
spirit in every laudable effort to advance the character and prosperity of 
Israel. ‘The zealous advocate with the pen and from the sacred desk 
to promote the improvement and happiness of his people, the Jews of 
America owe him a large debt of gratitude. 

“ We, therefore, the congregation of Shearith Israel], assemljed in 
our sacred place of worship, tender to the Rev. Isaac Leeser the right 
hand of fellowship, with our cordial approval and thanks for his zealous 
efforts in our cause, and our earnest prayers that his days may be long 
and full of happiness, 

Resolved,— That the thanks of this congregation be tendered to 
the Rev. Isaac Leeser, for his eloquent and edifying discourses delivered 
in this synagogue on his visit to this eity, when returning from New 
Orleans to Philadel phia.”—Asmoneau. 

Evm-sTREET SYNAGOGUE, New York.—This synagogue was ex- 
cessively crowded on both days of the festival of Tabernacles, in con- 
sequence of the report that the learned Dr. Raphall was convalescent, 
and would preach during divine service. We learn that his texts were 
taken from the ordinance creating the festival, and were listened to by 
a most attentive audience, who were enraptured by his lucid method of 
explaining the origin and intention of the various portions of the ritual! 
of the day.—/ér/. 


Wooster-stkeet SyNacoGue.— The officers of this synagogue 
testified their admiration of the character of the late lamented Baroness 
de Rothschild by making a‘ Memorial for the Dead” at the appropriate 
time during the morning service of Succoth. 
respect to the merits of the deceased met with general approval, and 
was followed by a majority of the congregation. —Jbu. 


Carson VALLEyY.—Within a few days we have received authentic 
reports that gold has been diseovered at the upper end of Carson River 
Valley, near and at the eastern base of the Sicrra Nevada. A number 
of families from Salt Lake have stopped there this summer, with the 
intention of forming a settlement and working the mines. If this should 
be permanent, it will be a great desideratum to all future overland 
immigration, as it is at that point where the immigrants realize all 
the real dangers of the route; for, if belated there, they must perish, 
shiould they not receive help from this side of the mountain.—Asinonean. 


A Lump weicuinGc Turrry Pounps.— It has been thought by 
many persons in the States, says the Sacramento Transcript, and with 
good reason too, that some of the accounts published in California, in 
reference to the richness of our mines, are either too highly coloured, 
or wilfully exaggerated. Since we commenced the publication of this 
paper it has been our aim to represent California, its prospects, its cities, 
its places, as they really are. There is no necessity for enlarging or 
exaggerating. The truth plainly spoken will accomplish all that can 
be desired for California. We have heretofore expressed our opinion 
in reference to the richness of the northern mines—every day's events 
strengthen and confirm that opinion. Last evening we examined the 
largest lump of gold, we believe, ever dug in California; it is a mixture 
of quartz and gold, the whole weighing thirty pounds (360 ounces) 
troy. From the test made, it is ascertained that the lump contains 
about twenty-three pounds of pure gold. This mammoth piece was 
dug from a ravine in the dry diggings between the North and Middle 
Forks of the Yuba river (the location is known as the Jim Crow 
diggings), by Mr. Wm. H. Julius, of New York city, and Mr. John 
Grives of New Orleans. The first of these had been a year in the dig- 
ging, and had not averaged over ten dollars per day. Himself and 
partner had taken possession of an old hole, which had been worked out 
and deserted by two negroes. Finding that they could not work to 
advantage without draining the water off, they dug atrench or canal, 
and as soon as the water disappeared commenced work. They had 
worked several hours, when one of them thought he espied a piece 
of gold jutting out from the canal which they had dug to carry off the 
water from the main hole. He stooped to examine it, and finding it 
to be the pure metal, he drew forth his case-knife, scraped away the 
loose dirt around it, when it continued to grow larger and larger, until the 


This voluntary act of || 


thirty-pound lump above-mentioned rolled out at his feet. They kept 
the matter a profound secret, and started off to Mary’s-ville, where 
they were offered 10,000 dollars for it, which they refused. They are 
exhibiting it at M‘Knight’s Sutter Hotel, at fifty cents per head. The 
ravine from which this mammoth lump was taken is nothing more 
than a small brook, running through a flat; the ground rises gently 
on the sides, and is covered with a rich coat of grass. It was found 
about two feet below the surface. The young men are on their way 


home, and expect to realize a fortune from exhibiting it in the States. 
—Tlhid. 


Liverroot Hesrew Epucationar INstiTuTion AND ENDOWED 
SCHOOLS.—( From our Correspondent. — The annual general meeting of 
the above institution was held on Sunday last, at the Schovl-house, 
Slater-street, and was very numerously attended. In the absence of 
the president and treasurer, A. Abrahams, Esq., was unanimously called 
to the chair. 

The minutes of proeeedings having been read and contirmed, the 
accounts of last year passed, and other ordinary routine business trans- 
acted, the secretary, Mr. M. Wolfe, proceeded to read the report of the 
board of management. 

The report, after alluding to the continued indisposition of the trea- 
surer, E. J. Mozley, Esq., as a reason why the meeting had not been 
held at the usual period, entered into minute details as to the financial 
position of the institution. It showed that although a small debt, the 
accumulation of preceding years, remained to be extinguished (which it 
suggested should be effected by voluntary contributions), the present 
state and future prospects of the schools were highly satisfactory ; 
there being a large increase both in the subseription-lists and in the 
number of pupils, with every reason to anticipate a considerable aug- 
mentation. The report proceeded to mention, in grateful terms, the 
assistance the board had derived from the Rev. D. M. Isaacs, who had 
gratuitously officiated as Hebrew instructor for: many months, and 
recommended that an arrangement be entered into to secure his services 
permanently ; and specially culled attention to the necessity of erecting 


a suitable school-house as soon as the needful funds could be collected. 


After some discussion on the various points adverted to in the report, 
it was received, and ordered to be printed. 

Thanks were then unanimously voted to the president, Mr. Lewin 
Mozley; to Mr. Elias 1. Mozley, the treasurer; the ladies’ committee, 
and the board of Management; and the ballot for officers for the year 
1850-1 took place. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the board of 
management: — Mr. A. Abraham, president; Messrs. b. L. Joseph, 
Henry Hess, I. Schwersensky, B. Gollin, L. H. Samuel, D. |. Jackson, 
Bb. R. Isaac, and 1. S. Berend. 

Thanks were then given to the chairman, and the meeting separated. 


MANCHESTER.—At the annual general meeting of the New Hebrew 
Congregation, on the 2!~t ultimo, the following gentlemen were elected 
oflice-bearers for the ensuing year, via.: Mr. Morris Harris, President; 
Mr. I. Lazarus, Yreasurer; and Mr. S$. Oppenheim, Treasurer of the 
Burial-ground. Thanks having been voted to the retiring officers and 
to the chairman, the meeting was dissolved. | 

Hererorn, October 14th.—Our respected co-religionist, A. Myer, 
I’sq., of Bye-str et, has been nominated a candidate for Ledbury Ward, 


with every prospect of being returned. We shall report the proceed- 
ings in our next number. 


Hannan Roruscuitpy our report of the public 
meeting held at Sussex Hall on the 10th inst., we omitted to mention 
that the letter from Lord Dudley Stuart was in reply to Mr. L. Keyzor. 
The following was also accidentally omitted— 

Mr. Keyzor supported the second resolution; and contended that 
education was the only thing that was wanting to advance the condition 
of the Jews. It was an adage among the Christians, whenever they 
spoke of something splendid or valuable, that it was worth a Jew’s eye 
(laughter). What was the meaning of that, but that it was known all 
over the world that a Jew was a sensible man, and that they could tell 
it by the look of his eye (applause). He was satistied that if the Jewish 
working classes had education, that would materially tead to increase 
their prosperity and comfort ; and therefore it was the bounden duty of 
all classes among us to come cheerfully forward and support the 
Hannah Rothschild Scholarship (cheers). 


Hannan Roruscuitp ScuoLrarsuip.— This Committee will meet 
on Sunday afternoon next, at five for six o'clock, to arrange respecting 
the collection of subscriptions. 


Appress or ConpoLence.—We hear that the Baron Lionel de 
tothschild, M.P., has appointed Tuesday next, at half-past three 
o'clock, to receive the deputation appointed to present the above. 


Tue Ensutne Potisn Batt.—On Tresday last, a numerous meet- 
ing of the committee appointed to make arrangements with reference to 
the Polish Ball (which is fixed for the 14th of November next), was 
held at the Guildhall, Mr. Deputy Holt in the chair. The meeting was 
attended by Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart, M.P., C. Anstey, Esq., M.P., 
a large number of influential members of the Common Council, and 
several foreign gentlemen. From what has transpired of statements 
made at the meeting, there is no doubt but that the ball will be numer- 


ously attended, and that the display on the present occasion will eclipse 
that of former balls. 


Dr. SoMERHAUSEN. 


Brussels. 
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Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific 
Institution, 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL STREET. 
HE Lecture Session will open on THurspay Next, OcToper 24TH, with a 
Conversazione, for which every Member and Subscriber will be furnished 
with a Ticket of Admission. 
Programme. 
Part 
The proceedings of the evening will be opened by the 
PRESIDENT, NATHANIEL MONTEFIORE, ESQ, 
After which 
THE REV. DR. ADLER, THE CHIEF RABBI, 
Will address the Company, and will be followed by other Gentlemen. 


Part Il. 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Doors open at half-past Seven, commence at half-past Eight o'clock. 
A limited number of Tickets will be issued for the admission of Non-Members, 
which may be obtained for One Shilling each at the Library of the Institution. 


( By order) MORRIS S. OPPENHEIM, 
October léth, 1850. pecretary. 


Jews and General Literary and Scientific 
Imstitution, 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL-STREET. 
Friday Evening Free Lectures. 
HE Friday Evening Lecture Committee give notice, that the following Lectures 
will be delivered during the ensuing Session, commencing on Friday, Oct. 25, 
1850, and will be continued on cvery succeeding Friday :— 
Mr. John Clarke, Jun., on the Importance of Observation and Conversation as 
Methods of Improvement. 
Mr. M. H. Bresslau, Three on Hebrew Tales and their Moral Tendency. 
Dr. A. Benisch, One on the Persecution of the Jews in Spain, and One on the 
Expulsion of the Jews from Engiand. 
Mr. John Clarke,Jun., on the Nature of Prejudices, 
removing them. 
Mr. T. Shirley Hibberds, Two on the Connection between the Body and the Mind. 
Rev. B. H. Ascher. One on the Situation and Native Properties of Palestine, and 
One on the Life and Habits of the Ancient Nomades. 
Mr. John Mottram, on Physical Geography. 
Mr. W, Purdy, on the Australian Colonies. 
Mr, I. L. Levison, on the Early History of the Jews. 
Mr. D. E. de Lara, One on Astronomy, and One on Geology. 


and the best methods of 


The Lectures will commence at Eight o'clock in the Evening precisely. 
Tickets of Admission may be obtained, Free, 64 ay plication to the Committee of 
Management, or at the Library of the Institution. 
JUDAH ILART, Chairman. 
MOTTRAM, Hon. Sec. 
Approved of at a meeting of the Managing Committee held on October 2, 1850. 
MORRIS 8S. OPPENITEIM, 

October 16, 1850. Secretary. 
West Londen Synagogue of British Jews, 
Margaret-street, Cavendish Square. 

ANTED,, for the Choir of the above Svnagegue, a cood, Tenor, to whom a liberal 
\ salary will be given, and a Seeond-Seprano, 
Application to be made to Mr. Fdward Hart, Profes-or “4, Gruilford-stres t. 
Russell-square. 


Public Meeting will be held at the Box-Tree, Gravel-lane, Houndsditch, on 
Tuesday Evening next, the 22nd October, at half-past Seven o'clock 
Mr. GEORGE VILE, in the Chair, 
To take into consideration the propriety of appointing an Auxiliary Committee to 
collect Subscriptions in behalf of the above mode of perpetuating the memory of 
the late venerated Baroness de Rothschild, and to co-operate with the General 
Committee sitting at Sussex Hall for that purpose. 
Chair to be taken at Eight o'clock. 
Oct. 14. 1850. S. LEVY, Hon. Sec: 
N.B. The Friends of Education among the Jewish Working Class are earnestly 
solicited to attend. 


MYERS, 


RUSH AND COMB MANUFACTURER, respectfully informs his Friends and 
B the Public, that he has opened a Shop in the above line of business at 162, 
Fieet-street, with a well-selected stock of Brushes, Combs, Sponges, Baskets, Mats, 
Turnery, etc. etc. 

E. M. M. takes this opportunity of thanking his Friends for past favours, and 
earnestly solicits their continuance. 

Articles will be sent for selection to any distance on receipt of an order for the 
same. 

N.B. Black-lead, Blacking, and Scouring Cloth of superior quality, and every 
other article connected with the Trade. 


Take Notice, 
ADEMOISELLE HELENE ENGERSCH, Parisian Milliner, 10, George- 
street, Minories, begs to inform the Public, that she has this day received the 

Last and Newest Fashions of Caps and Bonnets from Paris. 

MapemMorseLLe Hennierre ENGERSCH continues giving instruction on the 
Piano-Forte ; and holds her French Classes for Ladies only, commencing at Six 
o’clock in the Evening, on Mondays for beginners, and on Wednesdays for those 
who are a little advanced. Terms, per Quarter, 15s. each Class. 

Schools attended, and Private Lessons if required, 

N.B. Mademoiselle Heléne is in want of an Apprentice in her business. 

Mr. Excerscu, Importer of French Reflecting Glasses. Address, 10, George- 
street, Minories. 


As Private Teacher, or in Schools. 
ICHAELIS SILVERSTEIN, late Resident Teacher at Sussex House, Dover, 
is desirous of giving Lessons in Hebrew, German, French, English, and 
Drawing. M.S. has had many years practice in teaching both Children and Adults, 
and will undertake, by a method which he has successfully adopted, to teach the 
German Language in Six Months. Address, Mr. Michaelis Silverstein, 7, Sion- 


square, Whitechapel. 
Situation as above wanted, by a Young Jewess, 22 years of aze, a native of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Address, H.B., at Mr. Goldstein’s, Tailor, No. 3, 


Goulstone-street, Whitechapel. The Advertiser is particularly adapted for a 
Situation in a German Family. 


As Professed Cook. 


Royal Bank Buildings, 
LIVERPOOL, September, 19590. 


Tan ve pote r, 1840— ned a de partine nt for the supplying of Families with Tea 
and Colles @ calculated fe afford the greatest advantage nm 


ify fe Qual ta, 


WHEN QUALITY is thus made the primary consideration—and Proce is fixed 
upon strictly economical principles— we were confident that our interest— 
as involved in the question of Profit—would be fally secured by an in- 
creasing demand, which has been, and must be, the result of such a system 
—so obviously based. 

THE CONSTANT care and exact judgment exercised in our method of selection 
and classification of qualities—bhave been appreciated and proved by the 
continually increasing extent of the Famiry Taape—in connexion with 
our Establishment. 

Wk CANNOT refrain from directing the attention of Family Purchasers to the 
present enomalous state of the—Trea Market—viz. 

Tur First Cost of good and choice kinds is, at present—unusually reasonable; at 
the same time. there is an increasing demand for the commonest BLACK 
Tea. This indicates that—CHEAPNESS—being more regarded by many 
dealers than QUALITY—Disappointment is the necessary consequence, 
to FAMILIES whose supplies are derived from parties not possessing the 
requisite advantages in SELECTION and PURCHASE, 


ROBT ROBERTS and COMPY 


ith 


“ts Docks, shrads cuinently adeantagenus for the 


The Low Rates of Shipping Charges and the great facility for Despatch,—have 
already secured to the lort of Liverpool nearly the whole of the Export 
Trade to-——China. 


CLARK'S LAMPS ARE THE BEST. 

METROPOLITAN 
le LIGHT COMPANY have 

~~ now all their Lamps perfected. 

Their immense business speaks 

volumes for the good quality of 

their goods. 


The Diamonp Lamp is the 


most simple, the most cco- 
nomical, and the best of all 
Lamps. 

The Peart 


is worth a hundred other Can- 
die Lamps to the customer. <Any person's 
Lamps can be altered to the Diamonp prin- 
ciple. 


Clark's Lamps 

Are the best the world has vet produced. 
This is a bold assertion, but it cannot. be 
contradicted; and all who want Lamps 
should remember this. After this notice, 
the Public will only have themselves to blame 
if they putchase the common Solar or Carcel 
Lamps. 


N.B. Prices and Designs sent per Post on 
application. 


PLEASE WRITE DOWN THB ApDREsS. 


This is a Caution to the Public, to prevent 

persons going to the wrong Establishment, 
and thereby having Lamps sold them that are 
bad in principle, and which are imposed on 
the Public as the Diamonp Lamp. 
You can only buy Good Lamps of the 
Metropolitan Light Company, 447, 
Strand, next door to the Electric Tele- 
graph Company, and exactly opposite 
Warren's Blacking Warchouse. 


— 


Finishing Academy tor Young Ladies 
(Established, A.M. 3609), 
Conpvctep ny Misses anp Fanny Macnusson 
(Formerly Governesses of the Western Free School), 
5, Richmond-buildings, Dean-street, Soho. 

LIE Course of Instruction comprises Hebrew Reading (with German or Portu- 
L  guese Pronunciation ), Hebrew Grammar, Translation of Prayers, Knowledge 
of Scripture and the Jewish Religion, English Grammar, Reading and Elocution, 
Geography, History, Natural History, an elegant style of Writing, Arithmetic, 


Plain and Ornamental Needlework, Music (Piano-forte and Guitar), French, Ger- 
man, and Italian, by competent Masters. 

The Method of Tuition adopted by the Misses Magnusson has been highly ap- 
gyre of by the Rev. Dr. Adler, who has kindly given them permission to refer 
to him. 


one Terms, apply to the Misses Magnusson, 5, Richmond-Buildings, Dean-street, 
O. 


N.B. The Pupils remain at the Academy the whole day ; 
prepared for them at the Establishment. 


their Dinners are 


As Cook. 
Respectable Young Woman, of the Jewish Persuasion, is desirous of obtaining 
a Situation as Cook in a Gentleman’s Family. She understands the style of 
the present day. Address to 8. B., Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, London Wall, 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and published by Edward Ward, 


54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office. 24, Houndsditch, in the 
City of London, 


Friday, October 18, 1850, 
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